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THE 


OMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


Orway. 
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THE SISTERS.—A Tale. 


Charlotte Stanhope was at the age of, 
eighteen, the belle of the town near which|| 
she resided, and her accomplishments) 
were almost as much the subject of con.| 
versation as her beauty. When her ad-| 
mirers declared that she was the most 


delightful girl in the world, they did not| 





take her heart or her temper into the} 
account, since there was little in either} 
to praise. Her principles were correct,} 
and she never did any thing which shell 
thought actually wrong; yet she was of | 


too cold and selfish a disposition to de-| 
prive herself of any gratification to pro-| 
mote the happiness of others. Her sister| 
Emma, a year younger than herself, was’ 
in every respect her opposite; her figure; 
was neither well nor ill formed, but the; 
open and animated expression of her 
countenince would not, in the opinion 
of a connoisseur in female charms, have 
compensated for the irregularity of her 
features. 


The sisters were left, by the decease 
of their parents, while they were still 
children, to the care of their maternal 
aunt, Mrs. Bolton. This lady, believing 
that nothing but accomplishments was 
wanting to enable her beautiful niece to 
make a brilliant alliance, bestowed upon 
her a most expensive education, taking 
care, at the same time, to impress upon 
her mind, even from her earliest years, 
the purpose for which it was given. A 
generous spirit would have revolted at 


|her aunt. 


I|the mercenary maxims of Mrs. Bolton, 
‘but the selfishness of Charlotte’s dispo- 
sition led her to acquiesce in her aunt's 
policy; and as she advanced towards 


maturity, the idea of a husband never 
presented itself unaccompanied by dress, 


equipage, and all the other et-ceteras 


which constitute the felicity of a modish 


lselle. Charlotte chanced at a ball to be- 


come acquainted with Mr. Maitland, a 


young genieman of good family and 


large fortune, who was struck at once 


iwith the graces of her person, and lost 


no time in procuring an introduction to 
He soon made proposals in 
form for Miss Stanhope, which the old 
lady would have accepted for her niece 
without scruple, but Maitland was en- 


igaged in a law-suit, which, if he lost, 


would deprive him of a great part of his 
fortune: true he would still retain an 
elegant competence, but that was not 
sufficient to satisfy the ambitious desires 
either of Mrs. Bolton or her niece. It 
appeared, however, almost certain that 
Maitland would gain his cause, and the 
politic Mrs. Bolton gave him her per- 
mission to pay his addresses to Miss 
Stanhope, declaring, at the same time, 
that she would not influence her niece*s 
choice. He was accordingly received 
at her house as the professed suitor of 
Charlotte, who took care to follow her 
aunt’s instructions, and gave him just 
hope enough to induce him to persevere, 
without engaging herself by a promise 
to reward his passion. Maitland was 
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so fascinated with the beauty of his mis-! 
tress, that her faults were either unno-! 
ticed, or converted by the magic of af- 
fection into virtue; he saw, indeed, tha: 


she was often petulant, but this proceed-} 


ed, as he supposed, from her excessive, 
sensibility. Her silence, when the con 
versation turned upon literary subjects, 
he ascribed to her timidity; her visible 
love of dress and admiration were fol- 
bles which had their source, as he be- 
lieved, in the excessive indulgence of 
her aunt, and would be easily correcte«i 
when she became his wile. It was not 
possible for him tobe much in company 
with Emma, who was new also her 
aunt’s inmate, without being insensibly 
led to admire her constant cheerfulness 
and unaffected good-nature; he soon 
saw, that to contribute to the happiness 
of others formed her highest enjoy ment. 
and that, although she was often unno 
ticed in the midst of a large party, she| 
was the life of her family circle: sh« 
frequently dissipated the clouds which 
sister’s capricious humours occasioned, 
and if by 
every body seened to miss her. 


Maitland pressed his suit with the 


utmost ardour, but as his law affairs re-! 


mained still undecided, Charlotte, in 
pursuance of her aunt’s instructions, 
continued to give him such evasive an 
swers as nearly exhausted his patience 
While he was in this state of suspense, 
sir John Dudley became acquainted with 
Mrs. Bolton and her fair niece; and his. 


admiration of Charlotte was so evident.| 


that both herself and her aunt expected 


every day that he would make proposals | 


for her. As there was nothing strikin 
in his person, and his understanding was 
even below mediocrity, 


not fear in him a formidable rival: too! 


generous himself to place an undue va. 


lue upon wealth and title, it never occur- 
red to him that Charlotte, whose mind|.. 
Charlotte, whose a right nor the left. 

was, he thought, as lovely as her coun.) 


tenance, could sacrifice him to sordid, 
views. 
To be continued. 


any chance she was absent. 


' 


jever, betrayed by custom, 
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For the Parlour Companion. 


REMEMBRANCE.—TO MARY. 


Upon seeing the author's name where she had fo 


merly written it. 


Oft have I bade my truant heart 
No more to name thee. 
And lI have tried with ceaseless art, 
With every thought of thee to part, 
As it became me. 


Tis true we ne’er again shall meet, 
As erst I met thee; 

And silly love, with hope replete, 

Suspecting not that hope deceit, 
Must I forget thee? 


I dream, sometimes, my circling arm, 
Does still enfold thee; 
That cheek still presses cheek as warm, 
Nor wary caution whispers harm, 
That thus I hold thee. 


Indeed, thou once wert fondly true,— 
How time has changed thee! 
But yet. tho’ prudence bids me to, 
While love and memory will review, 
I can’t estrange me 
Eusebius CZELOSKY 


——+ ee 
THE PARIS BEGGAR. 
( Continued.) 

I seldom rise eariy, however, when 
chat does occur, I go and try my fortune 
lon the Boulevard. You must be well 
iware that I never address those honest 
irtisans whose compassion I might easi- 
iy awaken, but whose beneficence my 
habits would deter. Sometimes, how- 
[ have acci- 
dentally applied to a workman, singing 
as he goes along to his shop. fo almost 





Maitland did! 


ail such cases I have instantly per- 

ceived my mistake, and more than once 
1 have bestowed alms on him from whom 
I had requsteed them. About nine 
o'clock I watch for those young girls 
who, alone and in a morning dress, walk 
}with a quickness which induces me to 
Suspect that they are in pursuit of pleas- 
ure. Their whole minds engrossed by 


ja single idea, they look neither to the 


I glide softly after 
hem. My voice, in the mildest tones 

strikes their ears with a timid prayer, 
io which I take care to add with a little 
emphasis, these words, which never fail 
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of affect—“ It will increase vour happi-| 
ness. Immediately, and without stop-| 

ping, the, open their little purse of green} 
silk, and give me a small piece at mo 

ney, thanking me at the same time, b 

an almost impercepuble smile, for an} 
expression which they have the good | 
wees to regard as a prophecy. [| returi 
slowly, laugh inw ardl at the idle clerk, | 
and the selt-important master, who are| 
golug to their offices. 
who racks his brains for a rhyme or 

couplet, and the actor who repeats hi 
part in an undertone and withoui ges 
ture, that he may not incommode pas 
sengers. Se idom do I interrupt ties 
honest people. Nevertheless, last wee! 
I ventured to implore the aid of a per- 
former of a minor theatre, to whom i| 
bethought myseif to lend for a momen: 





the name of our most celebrated trage-|| pose to it kingly authority, 


dian. His countenance sparkled, he} 
made me repeat my request, and paid! 
me for my mistake like a man who was) 


more pleased than surprised at it. 1), 


meet the advocate who is going coldly | 


I see the author) 


i] * 
[Should you object to them, the ladies’ 





to plead the cause of a client whose pre-| 
tensions he has himself condemned; the 


i 
iF 
bailiff who hurries to the lodgings of a il 


man of fashion, against whom he has for), 
six weeks had a warrant of arrest, the) 
execution of which, in virtue of certain! 
gratuities, he has repeatedly postponed. | 
I have never dared to solicit the pity of 
the last—to be successful it would be 
necessary to attack his weak side, and I) 


am always afraid of mistaking it. 


To be concluded in our next. 
— + eo 


WOMAN. 





Ye are stars of the night —ye are gems of the morn, | 
Ye are dew-drops whose lustre illumines the thorn;! 
And rayless that night is, that morning anblest, 
When no beam from your eye lights up peace in} 

the breast. | 


And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the) 
heart, 

Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart; 

*Tis her’s o’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

in fondness a lover, in firmness a friend; 





And prosperity’s hour, be it ever confest, 
From woman receives both refinement and zest; 
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And adorn’d by the bay’s, or enwreathed with the 
willow, 
!|Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pillow? 


——2 + oe 
SMOAKING. 


In the face of a host of arguments, 
our literary as well as other loungers, 


|contumaciously insist on being indulged 


he gratification of tickling their noses 
ind burning their tongues—If you al- 
lege that the practice 1s vulgar, you are 
uswered, sir IV. Raleigh is equally fa- 
nous as aman of fashion and a philo- 

pher as for his habit of Smoaking— 


dislike to the practice, they will tell you 
that queen Elizabeth, of glorious memo- 
ry, was fond of a pipe, and used humo- 
rously to say, that a// the pleasures of the 
‘ay ended in smoke. If lastly you op- 
urging that 
fames I, wrote a treatise against the 
‘moaking of dase tobacco, the smokers 
will reply, we smoke none but what is 
good! 


—8 ¢ ea 


A weak woman always becomes the 
yassive tool of the man on whom she 
places her affections; he is able to per- 
lsuade her into measures entirely oppo- 


site tothe natural bent of her disposi- 


ition; for although there are more in- 
stances of men of sense who act foolishly 
or ridiculously through the influence of 
women, than there are of women who 
»behave in¢hat manner through the in- 
fluence of men, yet the instances of wo- 
men of weak minds being led into acts 
of great wickedness or attrocity through 
the influence of men, are more frequent 
than of men being impelled to deeds of 
a similar nature by the instigation of 
women, 
— + oo 
TO EMMA. 


Gay was the earth, and rich the sky, 
Ere life’s sweet morn was blighted; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter came, 
And found thee still delighted. 


Each look was love, each heart was warm, 
Life was one blest sensation; 
There rose no mist to cloud the ray 








That brighten’d ail creation. 
























Yet soon the o’erwhelming tempest came, 
Soon haleyon days departed; 

Joy wing’d her way beyond the storm, 
While peace droop’d broken hearted. 


The Summer hour, the Autumn day, 
Restored no long lost blessing; 

Spring came—but yet revived no trace 
Of feeling worth possessing’ 


The hearts pulsation’s ne’er awoke, 
Till one sweet voice invited; 

Oh! then it panted—paused—revived— 
Throbb’d blissful—was united! 


And joy’s emotions all return’d, 
Glowing and warm as ever, 

Shall torpid touch, those pulses chill? — 
No, Emma, never—never!— 


ib Gee 


Difficulties, dangers, and misfortunes | 
often strike out particles of genius whic! 
might otherwise have remained laten 
and useless, and contribute to the for 
mation of a vigorous character, by ani- 
mating those sparks of virtue which . 
life of indolence would have complete] 
extinguished.—That the faculties of the 
mind like the sinews of the body, ar 
relaxed by sloth, and strengthened b 
exercise, nobody will doubt. I imagin 
the same analogy holds in some degree 
between the body and the qualities of] 
the heart. Benevolence, pity and grati 
tude, are, I suspect, exceedingly apt t 
stagnate into a calm, sluggish insensi 
bility in that breast, which has not bee: 
agitated by real misfortunes. There ar 
many exceptions, but in general thos: 
persons who are exposeg to the sting 
and arrows of outrageous fortune; wh: |) 
have experienced the base indifference} 
of mankind, are endowed with the mos: 
genuine sympathy. 


—s + oa 


OLD MAIDS VINDICATED. 


Is it not evident, that if the married state is alone 
a state of true happiness, that all would not willing- 
ly embrace it if it were in their power? The Jove 
of rule, the lingering desire after still fresh con- 
quests, may hinder the female from entering these 
bonds, more or less pleasing, as she selects a pro 
per partner in her fate: and if the female suffer the 
Spring of life to pass in caprice, her Summer in co. 
quetry and indecision, her Winter may be passe:! 
forsaken and forlorn; but such a one has only to 
thank the instability of her disposition for her fate, 
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and when the roses that once blushed upon her 

cheek have given place to those more vivid, indeed, 
but less  a@tural, she may in turn pursne; but the 
very sportsman who pursued her, now in his turn 
fres, when in vain she would charm him back by 
the unreal mockery of what she once was To her 
who only looks forward to the marriage state as it 
may increase her wealth and power, or to her who 
seeks in a husband a release from the trammels of 

parental care, if even blessed with fortune only, will 
not long sigh for their object in vain; but the female 

who carefully weighs her future state tn the balance 

of good sense, divested of poetry and romance, may 
be wooed and not be won; she may be long, very 
long, before she meets those important requisices in 
ithe wedded life; without which she prefers all the 
scorn an upthinking world would heap upon her. 

She carefully weighs the duties she has to perform, 
‘the examples she has to set; she wishes for one to 
assist her wise resolution, and to ecrrect her weak- 
\nesses, and to whom she shall trust her future des- 
tiny —Surrounded perhaps by married relatives, she 
isees one a prey to the most violent passions, the 
igusts of which destroy the flame it promised toche- 
rish; she sees another with cold cutting neglect, 
freezing the tender flower which he promised to 
war m by the cheering rays of an habitoal kindness; 
jand she beholds few, very few, indeed, who, mind- 
ful of the sacred vow, the oath they have sworn at 
the altar, who love, who cherish in sickness and in 
health, that object who relied solely on them for 





whom they have perhaps lefi ail the ties of consan- 
guinity and all the endearing affections of schoolday 
esteem. She sees all this, and she dreads to sacra- 
fice a life of comparat ve coutentment for a short 
ispring of love, embittered with a remaining season 
lof barren joy. She ts solicited by wealth, where 
pride aud ungevernable passions bring up the rear 
j—even mediocrity of rehes will not bring with it 
ibumility, and should her riehes enable her to pur- 
\chase the humble swain, illiberality and a love of 
self may make her wretched, while the religious 
visionary may rule her destiny in gloom and fretful- 
iness, Cease, then, ye wits and witlings, to indulge 
‘your facetiousness on a subject which ought to be 
sacred from your jests; you may cause the unthink- 
ing maiden to rush from the little evil she knows, 
to much greater, she knows not of; you may wound 
that heart which cold negleet or 2n unpropritious 
‘love has already too heenls lacerated, but you can 
inever convince her, whom it would be an honour to 
‘convince, that a miserable wife isa more valuable or 
)worthy object in society than a single woman, hap- 
py in the consciousness of Aer own rectitude, and, 
like the genius of a Hamilton, an Edgeworth, or a 
Moore, de aling out experience and knowledge to 
listening ears, uncoutroled by a domestic tyrant, 
iwho would perhaps have thwarted all her rational 
planus for her own offspring. 
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happiness, in whose smiles they alone live, and for ~ 












































